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Historical and dusty frame. TAFT. J 
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How my mind wanders back to that by 
ere - Editor---1976 sunny long ago, Edward 
asian Giaphics inc. John Lundvall When I knelt by her side, and in Sawyer 
Bellingham, Mass. i whispers soft and low, 1973 


How she taught me to pray, and I 
lisp’d a tiny prayer, 

That God would protect us all from 
sorrow and care; 


And oft thro’ night’s stillness I'd This 
wake from a dream, issue is 
To see a fond mother watching near; sponsored 


And the same soft expression from 
her loving eyes did beam, 

That shines in the photograph of donations. 
mother so dear. 


by private 


This issue still bears John Lundvall's 
name as editor. He had put most of it to- 
gether before his death. Although we had 
folks sending us pictures and an occasional 
story, the bulk of the information came from 
John's years of research. We are in the 
process of procuring his records and sorting 
through them, so please bear with us. John 
also had a lot of information memorized and 
not recorded. Sad to say, that ismlost«Lor- 
ever. Although it's impossible for us to 
compete with his expertise, we hope to still 
continue the Comments, including writings to 


Wren LINDBERGH TOOK HIS HEROIC CHANCE jog our memories as well as history, pictures 
AND FLEW NON-STOP ALONE TOFRANCE-— etc. Now, more than ever, we need the part- 
HE DREW THE WORLD'S ACCLAIM AND RAPTURE icipation of our readers, especially our 
AND FURTHERED AVIATIONS STATURE. | seniors, who can relate our town's history 


as they remember it, and pass it on to our 


FOI I RIA I I IK KK KK AK younger citizens. 


Forget all those miracle glues advertised FORGO IO OK ICC ACK ARK ACA IR AA AAA 
on late-night TV; where can you buy the stuff 
they use to seal potato chip bags? The Lord gave us two ends - one to sit on 
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* and the other to think with. Success 
depends on which one we use the most. 


1974 


LITTLE EVE sg oe 


CHRISTOPHER NOLAN story continued from previous issue. 


After the new drug relaxed his muscles 
he was able to write his first book: ''Dam 


Burst of Dreams'"' in which he wrote: MY LOVE DY sea Dy 
"Delirious,falling words, plopping onto his 

path, he made youth read where youth was She is my lovely Lady 

meant to stagnate.''''Such was 'Joseph's ' Who's with me every day. 
powers that he committed his words onto To make my life worth living 
white sheets of life'’ ''Humor,'he says, ‘lis - In a quiet, sort of, way. 


the spice of life--what else can I do but just 
laugh at myself ?' 'Just think", he says, 
"T'm a fellow with a stick on his head trying 
to explain himself.'' (Christopher) He also 
says,''Aceept me for what I am and I'll acce- 
pt you for what you are accepted as." 
--that we should all be go wise! 

In his book'Under the eye of the Clock" 
he has this to say: ''Chew-if I could chew-- 
I could call myself normal--imagine--can't 
chew, can't swallow so I chew--can't cough, 
can't talk--can't cry, cancry, cry wet pill- 
ows for who cares--can cry, cry bucketsful 
and laugh, can, can, can, can't stop, can't 
stop, can't's--why I should, WHY ? because 
of the need. Blame me. Help say something 
sad--can't chew.'' Mrs Nolan remarks, 
(He) ''teases the life outa ya but when he's at 
the typwriter, there's no doubt he's an ama- 


She is my Grand and Noble Queen, 
So Fond, so Kind, so True. 
She is my DEAREST ONE of all 
When whisp'ring, ''I love you." 


te le wh Ne ste ste he ote te le 
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zing, gifted young writer--the fact he is able 
make allowance-- The fact that he is disab- 
led allows him to speak for people who have 
been silent for centuries.'' Chris--''Will 
you accept that the boys' blood courses in 
my veins; the boys' thoughts cram my skull 
boys' ambitions crowd my mind---normal 


consciousness beats outside yours--"' 


And so we salute a courageous younglrish : y 
lad that has made Bellingham folk mighty th de : ae 
proud of their heritage and homeland through. ‘e ay 
the eyes from a world of silence. PON eae oe =~ 


In his affliction he was finally able to free BIRTHDAY GIRL — Mrs. Ellen Riordan was feted om the occa- 
his mind and to let us know what it is to live sign of her 100th birthday during a party held at the Geriatric 
in his world of SILENCE. Cerebral Palsy — Aythority Medical Home in Milford. Presenting her with one of 
put him in a prison but with the help of a the cakes she received is activity director Charlene Burns. Mrs. 
dedicated and loving mother he was able to Riordan also received greetings from President and Mrs. 
let his LIGHT shine. There must be many Ronald Reagan, Gov. Michael Dukakis and the Board of 
of you who could light the way that are not — Selectmen. (Daily News Photo by Michael Walz) 
so completely handicapped as ''Christie"'..... 


May we hear from you ? ? We would like to add our best wishes to Mrs. 
Riordan on her 100th. birthday. She.and her 
husband ( a former Bellingham politician) 


lived on Hartford Ave. for a good many years. 


You, too, surely must have a story to tell ? 


THE BiGkuGwwaraAPERS 
Satire from New England by 


Homer Wilbur, A. M. 


(From Mr. Ezekiel Biglow to Hon. Joseph 
Buckingham, Editor of the Boston Courier, 
inclosing a poem of his son, Mr. Hosea 
Biglow. June 1846.) Revelations of old 
New England language! 


"MISTER EDDYTER:--Our Hosea wuz down 
to Boston last week, and he see a cruetin Sar 
junt a struttin round as popler as a hen with 
1 chicking, with 2 fellers a drummin and fif- 
in arter like all nater. the sarjunt he thout 
Hosea hedn't gut his i teeth cut cos he look- 
ed a kindo's though he'd jest com down, so 
he cal'lated to hook him in, but Hosy wood- 
n't take none o' his sarse for all he hed 
much as 20 Rooster's tales stuck onto his 
hat and eenamost enuf brass a bobbin up 
and down on his shoulders and figureed 
onto his coat and trousis, let alone wut nater 
had sot in his featers, to make a 6 pounder 
Out on. wal, Hosea he come home conside- 
rabal riled, and arter I'd gone to bed I heern 
Him a thrashin round like a short tailed Bull 
in fli-time. The old Woman ses she to me 
ses she, Zekle, ses she, our Hosee's gut 
the chollery, or suthin anuther, ses she, 
don't you Bee skeered, ses I, he's oney 
amakin pottery ses I, he's ollers on hand on 
hand at that ere busynes like Da & martin, 
and shure enuf, cum mornin, Hosy he cum 
down stares full chizzle, hare on eend and 
cote tales flyin, and sot rite of to go reed 
his varses to Parson Wilbur bein he haint 
aney grate show o' book larnin himseif, bim- 
eby he cum back and sed the parson wuz 
dreffle tickled with 'em as i hoop you will 
Be, and said they wuz True grit. 

Hosea ses taint hardly fair to call'em 
hisn now, cos the parson kind 0' slicked off 
sum o' the last varses, but he told Hosee he 
didn't want to put his ore in to tetch to the 
rest on 'em, bein they wuz verry well As 
they wuz, and then Hosy ses he sed suthin 
a nuther about Simplex Mundishes or sum 
seech feller, but I guess Hosea kind o' did- 
n't hear him, for I never hearn o' nobody o 
that name in this villadge, and I've lived 


here man and boy 76 year cum next tater 
diggin, and thair aint no wheres a kitting 


spryer'nI be. 

If you print 'em I wish you'd jest let folks 
know who hos's father is, cos my ant Kez- 
iah used to say it's nater to be curus ses 
she, she aint livin though and he's a likely 
kind o' lad. 

EZEKIEL BIGLOW." 


As Hosea's poem is rather lengthy we 
give you ''enuf"' of it to tell part of his story 
in verse. 


Thrash away, you'll hey to rattle 
On them kittle drums o' yourn,-- 
"Taint a knowin' kind o' cattle 
Thet is kéetched with mouldy corn; 
Put in stiff, you fifer feller, 
Let folks see how spry you be,- 
Guess you'll toot till are yeller 
'Fore you git ahold o' me: 


Thet air flag's a lettle rotten, 

Hope it aint your Sunday's best;- 
Fact. it takes a sight o' cotton 

To stuff out a soger's chest; 
Sence we farmers hev to pay fer 't, 

Ef you must wear humps like these, 
Sposin' you should try salt hay fer 't, 

It would du ez slick ez grease. 


'T wouldn't suit them Southern fellers, 

They're a dreffle graspin' set, 
We mustollers blow the bellers 

Wen they want their irons het; 
May be it's all right ez preachin', 

But my narves it kind o' grates, 
Wen I see the over reachin' 

O' them black-drivin' States. 


Them thet rule us, them slave-traders, 
Haint they cut a thunderin' swarth, 
(Helped by Yankee renegaders,) 
Thru the vartu o' the North! 
We begin to think it's nater 
To take sarse an' not be riled;- 
Who'd expect to see a tater 
All on end at bein! biled ? 


Poor Hosea ranted on . 
and on in his anti- 
slavery poem. 


Those were the days 
long ago in New 
England. 

Courtesy Bates/Lee 


== PAMPERS.?7-- | 


Jes leisurely strolling along, enjoying 
the lovely spring weather, a little old lady 3 
chanced upon an irate motorist ''blowing | 
his top'' over the mess on his vehicle left 
by birds using his car as a depository for 
their 'droppings'. Seems that they were 
accurate dive bombers: 
Calming down for a moment, he remarked, 
"T'd like to shoot those blasted birds for 
ruining the finish on my new car." 
Whereupon,the. little old lady trying to be 
helpful, suggested instead,'' Why not put 
diapers on 'em? He retorted, ''Pampers?':: 
(A true tale in Bellingham.) | 


aan. 


RUM-- 
When Samuel Pepys, the renowned 
diarist, was Secretary of the Navy , rum 
was introduced into Britain's Royal Navy. 
'Grog' (rum diluted with water) was first 
issued by Admiral Edward Vernon in 1740. 
The daily ration for each sailor was 1 pint 
of neat spirits. The old Admiral was called 
'Old Grogram!' because he wore a cloak 
made from a fabric called grogram(grosgr- 
ain). Thus his diluted rum was nicknamed 
after him as 'Grog!'. After the Admiralty 
decided that rum rations were not compat- 


: ible with modern standards of efficiency, 


| they abolished it in 1970! 


MOTTO 


WE the unwilling, led by the unknowing, 
are doing the impossible, for the ungrat- 
eful. WE have done so much, for so 
long, with so little. WE are now quali- 
fied to do anything with NOTHING: 


Hio-bt.. 


\ 


x 


*MURPHY'S LAWS * |iRam | 


We hear so much about this 
Die.cuull ari SA Wie 8: Onh et Caister iiss: 
"Nothing is as easy as it seems. Every- 
thing takes longer than it should. If 
anything can go wrong--IT WILL! "' 


THE CLASS OF 


A bit of nostalgia entered our veins when we 
read that the CLASS MOTTO for '87 was 

'' Cherish yesterday, Dream tomorrow, 
Live today.'' So, like we 'oldies' have 
been doing, ''Cherishing Yesterday'' may 
you savor the present when later on it is 
your PAST to be remembered and loved 

as we have done with ours; telling tall 
tales of conquest, struggle and strife with , 
'cherished' moments of happiness; full of | 
pride in the family that you have nurtured : 
and brought forth to carry on in your stead. 
We want you to know in our humble way, | 
that you have 'made our DAY.' | 
The Bellingham Historical Commission 
want you to know that our best wishes for 
a happy life , love and success follow you 
all the days of your lives and that you will 
take over after we are gone. 

SO---''Live Today." 


q 


i in Bellingham; 


Rum is an intoxicating alcoholic drink made 
from fermented molasses or a sugar cane 
product. 
Where the problem of good drinking water 
was encountered; rum was used instead as 
well as during the cold of winter it helped 
to keep the 'innards' warm: rm 
NATURE'S WRATH = 
Date -July 18, 1908 


' Scene- Lakeview, South Main Street 


Bellingham. 
Subject - First Baptist Church Baptismal 
Service. 
Officiating Minister- Rev. S.A. Dyke from 
the Baptist Church in Milford. 
Five Candidates were baptized today and 
among them was Beatrice Eleanor (Brown) 
Muise, daughter of Comfort/Emma Brown. 
During the baptismal service a sudden thun- 
derstorm arose and a huge bolt of lightning 
struck across the Lake in open defiance to so 
solemn an occasion: Strange, indeed. 
This tidbit came from a personal diary by 
Beatrice through the courtesy of Andrea 
Crossman, granddaughter. By the way, it 
might interest you that,her Aunt is Margue- 
rite Snell, formerly of North Main Street 
Now in Mansfield. Blanche 
was a sister of Beatrice and mother to 
Marguerite. 


' As Deacon Noah Alden said when he left 


Bellingham in 1826, '' I am leaving Belling- 


' ham which is something that the devil never 


did:"' Was he still expressing displeasure 
with the "bolt'' to the Baptism ?! Another 

oddity to add to the many peculiar things in 
Bellingham's history. 


TAKE 
_ JAUNT DOWN MEMORY LANE 


Roses are red 
Violets are blue 
Sugar is sweet 
And so are you. 


Do school girls still carry around 
autograph books? 
it was the 'in' thing to approach everyone 
you knew to get their autograph. Some just 
signed their name, others wrote a rhyme , 
some of which are written below. 


Remember me when far far off 
Where the woodchucks die with the whooping 
cough. 


When you are old and can not see, 
Put on your specks and think of me. 


Remember dear (name), that beauty will fade 
So take your first chance and don't be an 
old maid. 


May your life be gay and sunny, 
And your husband fat and funny. 


The butterfly has wings of gause, 

The bee has wings of fame, 

The bed bugs have no wings at all, 
But they get there just the same. 


This is my first attempt at autographing 
So pass it by and stop your laughing. 


When this you see, remember me. 


Think of me in friendship, 
Think of me in love, 
Think of me dear (name) 
Until we meet above. 


eee 
If you are a graduate of Bellingham 
High School, class of 1940, would 
you please contact Eugene Garneau 
Thatcher St. Attleboro,MA 02703 
for the purpose of organizing a 
class reunion. His phone number 
is 222-6705. 


Back in the 1930s and 1940s 


F »y aN a7 PLE D. 


Look before you leap, the water may be deep. 


By hook or by crook, I'm the last to write 
in your autograph book. 


There are good ships and bad ships, but the 
best ship is friendship. 


Roses are red,***leaves are green, 
My face is funny,***but yours is a scream. 


The world is like a mirror,***Reflecting 
what you do,***And if you face it smiling. 
It smiles right back at you. 


They sat on the porch at midnight, 
Their lips were closely pressed, 
The old man gave the signal 

And the bulldog did the rest. 


Remember the Maine, the war of Spain 
But don't forget to pull the chain. 


Way down south where the cotton grows, 

A mosquito sat on an elephant's toes. 
The elephant said with tears in his eyes, 
Why don't you pick on someone your size. 


Two in a hammock ready to kiss, 
All of a sudden, it went like stu: 


Ashes to ashes *** Dust to dust,***I£ it 
wasn't for (name) kisses,***(name) lips 
would rust. 


My favorite rhyme was from the pen of Tim 
Foley, a former Bellingham town official. 


The night was dark ***The sky was blue, 
As down Hartford Ave. an old man flew, 
And from his breast a dagger drew, 

And plunged it into ***An oyster stew. 


The Legend of King Phillip's Rock 


Guest Editor Grace Southwick. 
King Phillip, who was the son of Massasoit 
and whose Indian name was Metacomet, was 
Chief cf the tribe of Wamponoags. They jo- 
ined with the Narragansetts and Nipmuc tri- 
bes to drive the colonists from New England. 

Mendon was one of the towns that suffered 
from their horrible attacks. On July 14, 
1675 the Nipmuc Indians killed many families 
and burned many buildings. A stone has been 
erected in town bearing this inscription-- 
"Near this spot the wife and son of Matthias 
Puffer, the son of John Rockwood and other 
inhabitants of Mendon were killed by Nipmuc 
Indians, July 14, 1675." 

This was the beginning of King Phillip's 
War in our area. (Earlier, they had killed 
some church people in June at Swansea as 
the start of the conflict in Massachusetts.) 
In 1676, they burned the first meetinghouse 
in Mendon. (Built in 1668). The Reverend 
Joseph Emerson, the only minister to occ- 
upy the pulpit, was an ancestor of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, 

The Indians seemed to flit from one col- 
ony to another with great rapidity, killing 
any white people who crossed their path. 
They then disappeared into the forest only to 
appear at some distant settlement to commit 
more horrible deeds. 

There is an old tradition concerning a lar- 
ge rock, which is situated in the corner of 
the Town of Uxbridge, where the Towns of 
Millville and Mendon meet. This rock is 
called, ''King Phillip's Rock". The tradi- 
tion,which has been handed down through 
six generations of the owners of this farm, 
on which the rock stands is as follows: 

"In the winter of 1675, King Phillip and his 
tribe of about forty warriors, took refuge 
under this rock when they were travelling 
through from the western part of the State 
to Rhode Island, where they intended to mas- 
sacre the colonists who had settled there. 

A blizzard came upon the warriors and when 
they reached the large rock, King Phillip 
ordered his men to tarry until the storm 
had passed." 

This rock is as large as a small house and 
has a subterranean passage extending the 
entire way beneath the rock. Years ago, 
they say, there was ample room for at eoaee 


| 


fifty people to find shelter there. It was the 
common belief that at some time the Indians 
excavated under the rock to provide shelter 


} in case of need. As the years have passed 


it has gradually filled in with leaves and 
dirt. Now the cavern is not so deep. In the 
memory of our grandparents, a huge piece 
of the rock has split off and lies on the 
ground on the west side. It was presumably 
struck by lightning. There is another rock 
nearby where it is said that King Phillip's 
men tethered their horses on the lee side 
(opposite to the wind) of this rock during 
the storm. 

When the farm on which this rock stands 
was first cleared and cultivated, many Ind- 
ian relics were brought to light by the plow 
in the fields around the rocks. For many 
years the Indian Trails were plainly visible 
through the woods and fields. Some of the 
Nipmuc Indians were still around when our 
grandfather was a boy. 

King Phillip was more blood-thirsty than 
the other tribes and neither blizzard or 
zero weather could keep him from carrying 
out his plans. After the blizzard had abat- 
ed King Phillip and his warriors left the 
shelter of the great rock and resumed their 
march into Rhode Island. They joined the 
Narragansetts at their fort in the Great 
Swamp near Kingston, R.I.. The swamp 
was a lonely, dismal place where the trees 
grew so thick that even at mid-day it was 
dark and gloomy. The fort was accessible 
by a secret path that the Indians had built 
of logs.. The colonists had received news 
that King Phillip and his warriors were in 
that vicinity and they believed they were in 
hiding in the Great Swamp, so they decided 
to attack. As the Swamp could be traversed 
only when it was frozen over, the troops 

‘made their way into its maze on a stormy 
night. They reached the Indian's stronghold 
at noon the next day and prepared the attack 
The fort was a group of wigwams surrounded 
by a crude hedge fence of dead bushes, 


| A huge tree trunk closed the only gap in the 


barricade. Over the frozen ground and 
through the gap the troops leaped into the 
fort. They were driven out by the Indians 
and the bloody war was on. After three 
hours of fighting someone set fire to the 
hedge. A quickening wind fanned the flames 
and soon the entire fort was ablaze. 


IVEY DAL 
We hope that you will forgive us 
for 'borrowing' something that says 
it far better than our humble efforts 
would be able to do in presenting a 
very special message so often neg- 
lected with feelings of abject regret 
and sorrow. The same warning 
can also be applied to our cherished 
MOTHERS'. Bear in mind that 
there are many who do not see these. 
inspiring thoughts by folk like you 
and lL Therefore we take the liberty | 
of spreading these noble thoughts 
via our ''Crimpville Comments" so | 
that a much wider coverage is affo- | 
rded for this timely article. 
| 
{ 


We trust that you will be pleased 
that we have been so brazen ? 


'S a matter of spelling--: 


BOW DID? SHE TRAP, HIM? 


"Immediately after the ceremony 
the bride's mother tendered appro- 
ximately 150 guests a reception. 

A large wedding cage was cut by 
the bride.'"' 

-Berkeley Springs (W.Va. ) paper. 
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Maybe they want a hot- 
house : 


' Mr. and Mrs. Floyd E.S. and dau- 
ghter, who have been baking their 
home at Neosho, Missouri, arri- 
ved here Sunday evening.'"' 

--Lyons (Kan.0 News. 


Dear 


Aly 


Best Father’s Day Present 


Is a Gift From Your Heart 
By Abigail Van Buren 


© 1987 by Universal Press Syndicate 


DEAR READERS: This Sun- 
day is Father’s Day. You’re 
broke? Not to worry. Here’s a 
suggestion for a Father’s Day 


gift that won’t cost you a dime, - 


but will probably be the best gift 
your father has ever received 
for any occasion. 

It doesn’t matter if you’re 8 
years old or 60, if you’re lucky 
enough to have a father, sit 
down and write him a letter. It 
doesn’t have to be a literary 
masterpiece; just a few sen- 
tences telling him how much he 
means to you, and why, will do. 
Of course, if you are.in a chatty 
or sentimental mood, go ahead 
and express the thoughts you 
may have found difficult to 
verbalize. And when you sign it, 
be sure to add the date. Long 
after the neckties, shirts, 
sweaters and wallets are worn 
and discarded, I’ll bet your 
Father’s Day letter will remain 
— tucked away for safekeeping 


with the rest of Dad’s important | 


papers. 
How do I know? Mine were. | 


* * * 


DEAR ABBY: Please rerun the 
enclosed letter so your young read- 
ers can see it. It may help them to 
see the light. © 

SAVANNAH SENIOR 


“DEAR ABBY: My father wrote 
to you at least 12 years ago, and you 
put his letter in your column. You 
printed it twice on request. My 
father had it framed, and when we 
brought him here to live with us, he 
carried it in his hands for fear it 
might be damaged or lost. 

“When he heard his letter had 
been framed and hung in the chapel 
of a cemetery, he said, ‘What a pity 
it will be seen only by those for 
whom it is too late. It would 
accomplish more on the bulletin 
boards of high schools and colleges.’ 

“Abby, he made me promise that 
after he died I would write to you 
and ask you to run it again. 

“He died one week ago at age 72. 
Please print it once more for my 
beloved father. 

FAITHFUL READER 


“DEAR READER: The letter 
that meant so much to your 
father has been requested more 


than any other. And here it is: 


“DEAR ABBY: I am the most 
heartbroken person on earth. I 
always found time to go everywhere 
else but to see my old, gray-haired 
parents. They sat home alone, 
loving me just the same. 

“It is too late now to give them 
those few hours of happiness I was 
too selfish and too busy to give, and 
now when I go to visit their graves 
and look at the green grass above 


_ them, I wonder if God will ever 


forgive me for the heartaches I must 
have caused them. 

“IT pray that you will print this, 
Abby, to tell those who still have 
their parents to visit them and show 
their love and respect while there is 
still time. For it is later than you 
think. 

TOO LATE” 


Old textile worker 
clings to invention 


By CLAIRE BESSETTE 
Bulletin Staff Writer 

Connecticut used to be the textile capital of 
the world, with large mills involved in just about 
every aspect of textile processing. 

James Cobb remembers those days well. 
From 1920 to 1944, Cobb worked as a carder in 
the Yantic Mill. He worked and learned. In 1938, 
he had an idea for a new machine that would 
increase production by about 25 percent and 
eliminate static cling, a major problem that 
required large amounts of expensive steam to 
stop. 

The machine took about a year to make, Cobb 
said, and he tested it during shutdown times at 
the Yantic Mill. He collected 16 patents for the 
design of the machine. A mill in New York that 
tried it out found that it worked well. But then, 
mills in the northeast began to shut down or 
move south. 

That New York mill was one of them, and 


Textile___ 


(Continued from Page G1) 
in touch with business organiza- 
tions that help fund entrepreneurs. 
Several mills in Massachussetts 
said they are interested in seeing 
Cobb’s machine in action. 

Back home, Phillip J. Shannon, 
Eastern Representative for Gov. 
William A. O’Neill, took Cobb to the 
Warren Mill in Stafford Springs. 

“They said they would put one in 
tomorrow and try it,’ Cobb said. 
“Now we have to get someone to 
make it. I can’t do it.” 

Cobb feels he just may have 
someone, too. A machine company 
in South Carolina expressed inter- 
est in building the machine several 
weeks ago, but Cobb’s letter to the 
representative was returned unde- 
livered. He wrote again, and Thurs- 
day, he received a response. Cobb 
wrote back immediately. 

That letter, he hopes, will be 
more than just a neat addition to 
the scrapbook. With it, he said, 
rides the idea that textile mills can 
again become part of Connecticut’s 
thriving economy. 

“That’s what I’m trying to do,” 
Cobb said, “‘bring these things °- 
back. I think new companies might 
open in New England again.” 


Cobb suspects, it took his technology with it. 

Cobb saved everything, the letters he wrote to 
other mills, the patents and names and address- 
es of everyone he contacted. He organized it all 
in chronological order in a scrapbook. Cobo 
knew that he might just get back to it. 

A year and a half ago, Cobb began his quest 
anew. Through intense letter writing and phone 
caling, he found out that mills down south have 
been using a system for about 25 years that 
eliminates static cling and is more efficient. But 
the few textile mills in Connecticut are still 
struggling with the same old problems. 

Cobb, now 8, has since been diligently 
searching for northeast textile mills interested in 
trying his idea, and for a machine company 
willing to make it. Last week, he said, things 
started looking up. 

Massachussetts Gov. Michael Dukakas was 
very interested in his idea, and helped him to get . 
See TEXTILE/Back of section 


Bellingham and the surrounding area can 
claim: 

Old time leather factories, 
Boot crimping factory - hence "Crimpville 


Comments". 


Textile Mills including 
North Bellingham woolen mill, 
Caryville Mill, 

South Milford Mill. 

Rake factory in Rakewille, 
The Red Mill, 

Grist mills and saw mills were abundant. 
Also a textile mill was located on Box Pond 


in 1946. 


Can anyone recall more? 


As you're aware, with different issues 
of the Comments, we've attempted to high- 
light occupations and businesses that thriv-| 
ed in our area in days gone by. 

Mr. James Cobb, a native of wellingham,! 
enjoys our Comments and has donated and 
written us several letters. He was a mill 
worker most of his life. A story about him 
and his invention appeared in the Norwich $: 
Bulletin in Connecticut. We are pleased 
to be able to share it with our many read- 
ers, some of whom may remember Jim. 


John Shishmanian/Norwich Bulletin 


Mill memories — James Cobb, 86, of Yantic, worked at Yantic Mill from 1920 to 
1944 and still has a patent for a machine that he says will eliminate static cling. 
mae 


DOWN BY THE OLD MILL STREAM 


This will be the last issue of the 
Comments until next fall. 


Many Indians were burned and many were 
shot down as they tried to escape. The 
colonists lost 18 men in the fight and 50 
more died trying to get back through the 
Swamp. King Phillip escaped from this 
invasion but he was killed months later at 
Mount Hope, R.I. on August 12, 1676. 
This ended King Phillip's War. 

Of the 90 colonist Towns 12 were utterly 
destroyed while more than 40 others suffe- 
red from fire and pillage. More than 1000 
white men, women and children were killed 
during this war. 

About a mile and a half south of the King- 
ston Station and a little to the west, may be 
seen a huge roughly hewn monument that 
towers above the dark and dismal Swamp 
which surrounds it on all sides. This 
lonely marker stands on the site of the 

Great Swamp battle that took place in Dec. 

1675; the bloody engagement that was the 

last stand of the Red Men in New England. 

When we read our history and contempl-+ 

ate on the atrocious and barbarous acts of 
the Indians, we are prone to feel a heart full 
of hatred for them. We feel that they must 
have been a terrible menace to all mankind 
and that their extinction was the greatest 
victory the country ever won. BUT, if you 

read more of your history and articles by 
noted men and women who will say that the 
white people brought all of the terrible wars 
on themselves. The Indians in most cases 
would have been friendly if the whites had 
not been so greedy for gold and for land. 
They cared not for the Red Men's Rights; 
also they were more brutal than the Red 
Men after they were finally aroused. 


use their atrocities; much in their characters 
which moved us to involuntary admiration." 

What can be more melancholy than their 
history ? Braver men never lived; truer 
men never drew a bow. They had courage 
and fortitude, sagacity and perseverance be- 
yond most of the human race. They shrank 
from no dangers and they feared no hardship 
If they had the vices of savage life, they had 
the virtues also. They were true to their 
country, their friends and their homes. If 
they forgave not injury, neither did they for- 
get kindness. Their love, like their hate 
stopped not on this side of the grave. But 
where are they now ? The winds of the Atl- 
antic fan not a single region which they may 
call their own. 


Let me quote from Alexander B. Meek's 
poem: 
"Yea, though they all have passed away 
That noble race,and brave, 
Though their light canoes have vanish 


From off the crested wave, 
Though 'mid the forest where they 
oved 


There rings no hunter's shout, 
Yet their names are on our waters, 
And we may not wash them out, 
Their memory liveth on our hills, 
Their baptism on our shores, 

Our everlasting rivers speak 
Their dialect of yore." 


I wish that the American people could have 
a chance to rectify this terrible mistake. 
If ever there was a blot on the escutcheon 


iof a country, itis on ours, for the inhuman 
itreatment of the American Indian. "' 


The white men soon turned the reverance and)}(and it is still going on while the 'bigwigs' 


wonder that the Indians had for them into a 


lare shouting ‘human rights for all'--except 


hatred and a desire for revenge. It has taken) the Indian.) 


generations to make the white people see the 
awful mistake they made. 
to this continent and deliberately wrested 
the land away from the rightful owners, the 
Red Men. They put their own selfish aims 
ahead of all else and made deadly enemies 
of the Indians. Let me quote from Joseph 
Story's book, "Human Liberty Developed." 
"There is indeed, in the fate of these unf- 
ortunate beings much to awaken our symp- 
athy, and much to disturb the sobriety of 
our judgement; much may be urged to exc- 


The whites came . 


Note--Indians roamed the Bald Hill, Four 
Corners and much of the Town of Bellingham 
and up the Charles River (Snake River.) 


We are proud to have Grace 'on board! 
as a Guest Editor. She is from the South- 
wick Animal Farm in Mendon/ Blackstone. 


'|Intensely interested in our area history. 


Enjoys tidbits found in our 'Comments'. 


“Content makes poor men rich; discontent makes rich 
men poor.”—Ben Franklin 


i! 


' ‘member how dizzy and sick 
you felt AFTER indulging 
in this ''look how grown-up 
I am'' experience ??! 
Took the ''brag" out of our 
"bravado'' big shot deal ! 
They say, ''experience is the 


BEST teacher! "' 


Funny how the ''peace pipe'"' 
smoking assured of PEACE ! 
NOW --it's bad for your health! 


A no-win situation, 


REMEMBER YOUR FIRST CIGAR? 
(This is for men only) 


° 


EPITAPHS Do you recall the ''old'' song, ''Darling 
Courtesy Edward Rowe Snow. I am growing old ?'"' If you do,then you are 

aware of the quips tossed at us 'oldies' 

such as, ''She's so old, the fortuneteller 

reads the lines in her FACE! "' 

"He's so old , he remembers when robbers 


pulled up to a bank and got a parking space. 


"A wife so dear lies buried here 
Beneath these clods of clay 

Until surprised, then she'll arrive 
To see the judgment day." 


"Wee soared aloft our souls "The best years of my life was when I was 
ascended high eo, 

With wings of faith did to "They just don't make mirrors the way 
heaven fly." they used to."' 


"Don't worry about middle age. You'll 
out-grow it."' 

' IT remember when the small voice with- 
in us was called conscience, now it's a 


"Lived comfortably together in this 
Parish. 
anc had thirteen childrent"' 


"Here lies MARY the Wife of JOHN transistor radio." 
FORD SO, why do we age ? As we are climbing 
We hope her soul has gone to the up the ladder of ''OLD", suddenly, we are 
LORD; faced with the reality that we are "Over 
But if for Hell she has chang'd this the Hill'', even as early as age 30! 
life, Oh , sure, we have been around for'awhile: 
She had better be there than be The simple fact is, that even if you try to 
John Ford's wife:" bathe in beauty oil forever, you will all 
j still get 'old' ! Your appearance can be 
We are fully aware that epitaphs are improved if you will only think "YOUNG" 
slowly vanishing as the stones weather and keep your mind BUSY! "Aye say, 
from age. Thus if there are somespecial Sir, you're looking mighty chipper." 
Ones of interest to you--jot them down. "T really didn't recognize yout" 


di 


The Lundvall family, Phebe, John's wife, 
his son, Kenneth, and his daughters, Joan 
Holt, and Lorraine Schrecengost, wish to 
thank everyone who made a donation to the 
Crimpville Comments in John's memory. Mrs. 
Lundvall is well on the way to recovery at 
this writing. 


Donations in John's memory 
Mr. & Mrs. Emerson Elderedge 
Miss Martha Lowell 
Andrea Crossman 
Oliver Olson 
Fredrick & Florence Thibodeau 
George & Catherine Bourcier 
Stanley & Eleanor Larson 
Seward & Marguerite Lisk 
Mary Vincent 
Howard & Mary Burr 


Other donations 
Gordon Curtis — David & Doris O'Rourke 
Florence Pleau 
Grace Hackenson Ai bk Ga aka 
Mr. & Mrs Emerson Eldredge 
Corona Crooks 
Harold & Beulah Pleau 

Deaths 

Richard Ambler 
Diane Kauker 
Anthony DiTomaso 
Alice Gardner 
Ruth Chamberlain (widow of Rev. Clarence 

Chamberlain who was pastor of the Center 

Baptist church for 14 yrs. in the 1930 

era). 

_Mary Tremba 
Excerpts from some letters: 

I enjoy the Comments very much. I can 
not seem to get it every time it is pub- 
lished. Could you please send it to my 
home? 

Florence Pleau 

We enjoy the interesting Comments and 
realize it takes a lot of time and work to 
put them together. Thank you and the staff 
and may your success continue. 

Irving & Doris King 

Issue #102 was a very moving and 

dedicated issue in memory of John Lundvall. 
Virginia Eldredge 
Mr. Lundvall was very helpful in re- 
searching our family tree. 
Mrs. Andrea Crossman 
A ate eee Mrs,.Susan O'Donnel] 
From Stanley & Eleanor Larson 
My compliments to you all for the beauti- 


ful memorial edition of C.C.s honoring 
my cousin, the late John Lundvall. 


My sister and I spent summer vacations Ste 


{Winter blues 


i/ 
er 


J 


te 
How many people associate songs with certain 
events in their lives? The following songs 
are a good example. 


@ | 
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Event Song 
New baby Three O'clock in the 
Morning 
Little girl My Heart Belongs to 
Daddy 
Young Mothers Don't Get Around Much 
: Anymore 
Kid's bedtime Mr. Sandman 
Mumps Have You Ever Been 
Lonely 
Procrastination Manana 
First day of school Scatterbrain 
; Gym Tumbling Tumbleweeds 


Teen years 

/ Summer vacation 
for teachers 

After gym class 

+ Graduation 


Those Were the Days 

I'll See You in My 
Dreams 

Cool, Clear Water 

I'm Beginnig to See 
the Light 

Hello, Dolly 

Buttons and Bows 

I Don't Want to Set the 
World on Fire 

People Will Say We're 


‘First big date 
Prom night 
Shirking homework 


| Going steady 


in Love 
- Evening Lamp Lighter's Serenade 
Beach High Tide 


A Place in the Sun 
Sentimental Journey 
Poor Little Robin 

It's Only a Paper Moon 


Coming home 
Early spring 
‘High school play 


; Pet store How Much is That Doggy 
in the Window 

First car Wheels 

Diner Truck Stop 

18 wheelers King of the Road 

Truck drivers On the Road Again 

Marriage You'll Never Walk Alone 

Megabucks Rags to Riches 

Politicians The High and the Mighty 

Grandparents Young at Heart 

Aging Funny How Time Slips 


Away 
at John's house when he lived in Bell- 
ingham. My sister, Edna Russell, has 
written a beautiful account of those 
happy days. Perhaps in a later issue 


{ you will be able to find room to include 


her thoughts and observations. 
Thanks, we'd love to! 
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Woonsocket 


in Panie As 
Dam Breaks 


WOONSOCKET -— This city was 
thrown into a state of panic when 
the Horseshoe dam which was 
holding back tons of water in Har- 
Tis Pond coliapsed. 

At least 2000 families were eva- 
eusted within a few hours before 
the dsm broke, but the city’s 
streatea were floded as deep os six 
feet. . 

The waters were still rising at 
16 o’clorky tact night and more fam- 
ilies were being removed fo otber 
parte of the city. 

Aurbocits said it was the worst 
ficod in the history of the city 
and they were fearful of what was 
going to happen with the fill peak 
of the floods coreing Inter this 
morning. Civilian Defense crews 
from nearby communitles respand- 
ed to a call for help. 


ON AFRIL 14th THIS CAkD ATTACHKD TO a BUST. D BALLOU N wAS FOUND IN 
THbhin BRLLINGHAM YARD BY JOANNE AND ROLAND ARCAND. A kKLSFONS» TO 
THE SinDBR wILL Ss SY U.S. MAIL. AOw FORTUNATE THaT THIS BALLOON 
POUND IT'S WAY TO BRLLINGHAM. IT WILL BE INTBABSTING TO FIND OUT 
JUST HOw waNY BALLOCNS Whrk LAUNCHED AND How MANY ACTUALLY wink 
OUND. FAIR HAVEN, ViRWONT TS APPROX. 145 WILLS AWAY, AS ThE CkOw 
PLIBS, AND IS LOCaTiD ON THE VRNCNT, NEw YORK BORD. | 


Pea\eataven, : ‘Vermont’ 


Tek ae) 
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Pectanation-or ALLEGIANCE 
TO* THE 
GOVERNMENT” OF* THE ‘UNITED “STATES 
BY* THE 

NORTH: AMERICAN * INDIAN 


We, the undersigned representatives of various Indian 
tribes of the United States through our presence and the 
part we have taken in the inauguration of this Memorial 
to our people, renew our allegiance to the Glorious Flag 
of the United States; and offer our hearts to our Country's 
service. We greatly appreciate the honor and 
privilege extended by our white brothers who have 
recognized us by inviting us to participate in the 
Ceremonies on this historical occasion. 

The Indian is fast losing his identity in the face 
of the great waves of Caucasion civilization which 
are extending to the four winds of this Country, and 
we want fuller Knowledge in order that we may take 
our places in the civilization which surrounds us. 

Though a conquered race, with our right hand 
extended in brotherly love and our left hands holding 
the Pipe of Peace we hereby bury all past ill feeling 
and proclaim abroad to all the nations of the world 
our firm allegiance to this nation and to the Stars 
and Stripes and declare that henceforth and forever 
in all walks of life and every field of endeavor 
we shall be as brothers, striving hand in hand 
and will return to our people and tell them the 
story of this Memorial and urge upon them 
their Continued Allegiance to our renown 


Country. Joseph Packiman 


(On the next page is the list of Indian Chiefs who signed 
this Pledge of Allegiance. Also the Pre sident of these 
United States, William Howard Taft,attested to the 
authenticity of the signators.) 
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Pledge of Allegiance--- 


Plenty Coos Black Wolf * 

White Man Russo King * Wooden Leg * 

Medicine Crow Milton Whiteman I hereby attest 

Two Moons * Willis Rowland that this document 

Red Hawk John P, Young was inscribed by the 

Edward Swan Rufus Estes Indians herein 

Shoulderblade Henry Leeds named on the hill 

Red Cloud * Reginald Oakrock top of Fort Wadsworth, 

Big Man Robt. Summer Yellowtail the site of the National 

Drag Wolf x Many Chiefs * Indian Memorial 

Little Wolf x Chapman Schanandoah on the Twenty Second of 
Angus P, McDonald February Nineteen thirteen 

Richard Wallace Tennyson Berry President of the United States 

Frank Slucialy Mitchell MRS paler ot Se W™ H Taft 
Peter Demonie* 

Luvi Baker Delos K. Lonewolf 

20" = Thumbprints on document. 


Through the courtesy, kindness and generosity of Robert/Florence Smith of 
Mendon, Massachusetts, they are sharing a most unusual original document with us 
to honor our ''Crimpville Comments" in its pursuit of historical presentations. 
Here is a priceless Pledge of Allegiance by our North American Indians after we have 
-been so cruel to them in the shameful past. That President Taft attested to the 
authenticity of the signators is a thrill to our research. His signature is genuine, 
Of GREAT significance to us is that there are so many descendants of this President 
in our area to honor the 'TAFT' name. 


Please note that on the original document that 9 chiefs entered their thumb print along 
with their names. 
Adding the writer of the Article, Packiman, there are 31 chiefs responding. 


It is our sincere hope that this Indian Pledge will inspire our children to do the 
same, daily, in honor of their participation and appreciation of their supreme sacrifice. 


We are most grateful to these patriotic folk for making available this important 
document that it may be preserved and be a part of our RICH heritage. 

Therefore, be it known that the Bellingham Historical Commission express their 
heartfelt gratitude for thinking of us to share in a priceless possession that belongs 
to Robert and Florence Smith. Again, aren't we most fortunate ? 


Dare we hope and look forward to that some Indian would respond to our article so 
that the present generation could be aware of these noble people TODAY ? 


I Want to Go. “Down Memory Lane” 


mm IN OUR ERKEVIOUS ISSUB IS A THIS INTERPRETATION IS ¢ 
PIUTUK's OF JOHN LUNDVALL THE LAST DOCUMBNT THAT 
“HOLDING THIS DOCUMENT, JOHN wORKED ON. 
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BELLINGHAM HISTORICAL Sontissio 
Town Halil 
Bellingham, Massachusetta. 02939 


First CLASS 
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McCracken Is Named — 
Top Bellingham Elder 


BELLINGHAM — Florence 
McCracken of 135 Hartford Avenue 
was named Bellingham’s “Super 
Senior” at the 10th annual recep- 
tion held in her honor at the Adult 
Day Health Center. 

Radio and TV host, Joe Hyder was 


high school in 1943 she married 
John McCracken the same year. 
They raised three children; Judy 
Cox, David and Matthew, in the 
home they built themselves. 

A member of the Historic Com- 
mission since its origin, McCracken 
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host of the wine and cheese recep- 
tion and presented the award, along 
with citations from state, federal 
and local government officials to the 
deserving senior citizen who 
“earned this prestigious title by 
making the lives of others more 
meaningful”. 

A life long resident of Belling- 
«ham, McCracken was born in 1925 
and has lived on Hartford Avenue 
all her life watching the “landscape 
change” she says. 


served as chairman for seven years. 
She helped organize the Oak Hill 
Cemetery Commission and served 
as a poll worker for twenty years. 

Writing a family history and arti- 
cles for the Historical Commission’s 
newsletter, The Crimpville Com- 
ments are included in her list of hob- 
bies along with reading and fancy 
handwork. ; 

A poem written in honoir of the 
recipient by Louis Hatch was read to 
during the ceremony and expressed 


McCracken’s sentiments that 
although she has seen many 
changes in Bellingham’s growth she 
still thinks of herself as, “just a 
country girl”. 


Graduating from Bellingham 


OUR VERY OWN. 


This large tree located at the end of Hixson Street 
measured 18, feet 4% inches in girth in 1973. That isa 
diameter of 5 feet 10 inches. It is believed to be the 
largest tree in Bellingham. If you have any information 
that differs from this we'd be glad to know about it. 
Just think how far back this tree has seen our history! 
Maybe it stood here and continued to grow in the 1600's! 

The ladies pictured are Florence McCracken, former 
chairman of the Bellingham Historical Commission, and » 
Ruth Spieler. Both are long time residents of Belling 
ham. They have been most helpful in providing histor- 
ical information for our "Crimpville Comments". 
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